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CHARACTER OF SHERIDAN. 
FROM THE LONDON STATESMAN, 


“Tr is with deep regret we announce to our 
readers, the death oF the Right Honourable Rica- 
arp Brixstey SHERIDAN, who, after a severe and 
protracted illness, expired yesterday at noon, in 
the 65th year of his age. : 

«“ The various sensations under which we, with 
the rest of the world, contemplated the course of 
this extraordinary man while living, have been so 
far recalled to us by the recent event of his de- 
cease, that we cannot dismiss the account of it like 
a common-place article of the obituary. We do 
not strive to check the pangs of grief and pity, 
which mingle with our admiration for a lost son of 

enius. It is always interesting, whether gratify- 
ing or painful, to meditate the history of a distin- 
gaehel wen ; and more especially of a man, from 
the materials of whose character even more of 
warning than example may be collected. From 
the mixture and counteraction of high endowments 
with vulgar infirmities, and unfortunate habits, or- 
dinary men derive lessons of candour and content- 
ment. We cease to murmur at any seeming 
partiality in distribution of intellectual gifts among 
mankind, when we see the most useful qualities 
withheld from, or disdained by those upon whom 
the most splendid ones have been munificently 
lavished. It extends our charity, and abates our 
pride, to reflect with calmness on the fate of one, 
who was equally the delight of society, and the 
grace of literature; whom it has been for many 
years the fashion to quote,as a bold reprover of 
the selfish spirit of party ; and throughout a period 
fruitful of able men, and trying circumstances, 
as the most popular specimen in the British senate 
of political consistency, intrepidity and honour. 

« Panegyrick becomes worthless when it is no 
longer true; and we do not mean to eulogise Mr. 
Sheridan in unqualified terms. Neither fact nor 
principle will bear out the silly adoration with 
which, for some days past, he has been worshipped 





by the most furious of his old detractors; by men | 


who seem inclined to pay their debts to his char- 
acter with usurious interest, as if they were dis- 
charging a post-obit bond. 

* (t is needless tosay much on those intellectual 

wers, whose living memorials are formed to com- 
mand the admiration of every future age. The 
astonishing talent for observation, and knowledge 
of character, displayed by Mr. Sheridan in his 
dramatic writings, will surprise us more when we 
recollect that he composed the Rivals, while vet a 
boy. and that his School for Scandal was written 
at four and twenty. Those who are best acquaint- 
ed with the history of the stage, for an hundred 
years preceding their eee can best appre- 
ciate the obligations of the public to an author, 
whose dialogue has the spirit of reality without 
its coarseness; who neither wearies por offends 
his audience: but whose sentiment is animated, 
and his wit refined. His opera is another speci- 
men of various power, which has eclipsed all but 
coe of those which went before it; and all, with- 
out exception, of those which have followed. The 
Duenna oe but a single rival on the stage; and if 
the broad licentiousness of the Beggar's Opera, has 
given its author the means of indulging a nervous 
and pregnant vein of satire, to be found in no other 
English work, Sheridan has combined in the plet 
ont language of his Duenna, the charms of delicacy, 
elegance and ingenuity; and in his songs has dis- 
covered a taste and pathos of high poetical beauty. 


SATURDAY EVENING, 
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BORN TO NO MASTHR, OF NO seer ARE We.” 









“ If we pursue Mr. Sheridan into political life. 
we shall have equal cause to admire the vigour and 
versatility of his genius. ‘The field on every side 


-of him was occupied by the ablest men, who had 


appeared in parliament for more than half a cen- 
tury. Burke, whose mature mind qyas richiy fur- 
nished from the intellectual stores of all ages and 
of all nations; Pitt and Fox, not left like Sheri- 
dan to chance, but trained and moulded into ora- 
tors and statesman ; these were formidable checks 
to the rise of an adventurer, recommended neither 
by character nor connexion; never educated for 
yublic life ; beset by a thousand mischievous hab- 
its; crusted over with indolence, and depressed 
by fortune. Some wondrous internal power buoy- 
ed him up, anda temper invulnerable to common 
attacks, left him at all times in possession of his 
unshaken faculties. In cooperation, therefore, or 
rivalry, or hostility, with the first men of his day, 
he distinguished himself arnongst them, by wielc& 
ing with success the various weapons for which 
they were respectively celebrated. In flow of dic- 
tion he yielded ne! even to Mr. Pitt; in force and 
acuteness he must justly be compared with tie 
great opposition leader ; while in splendour of im- 
agination he equalled Burke, and in its use and 
management far excelled him. His sarcasms were 
finer, but less severe, than those by which Mr. Pitt 
indulged his anger ; and the wit displayed by Sher- 
idan in parliament was, perhaps, from the suavity 
of his temper, much less sharp than brilliant. 

“ But the quality, which predominated over all 
its companions, in the mind of Mr. Sheridan, was 
his exquisite and highly finished taste. In this 
rare talent he had ne competitor: and this it was 
which gave such iningitable grace to his expressions, 
and which in arguing or declaiming, in eulogy or 
invective, disposed his theughts with an effect so 
full and admirable. We cannot expatiate farther 
on his rhetorical qualifications than by observing, 
that he joined to the hisher attrivutes above spoken 
of, the natural advantages of a clear and melodious 
void, a distinct, emphatic, and unailected utter- 
ance: and a manly and becoming action. As Mr. 
Sheridan has produced a comedy, which may be 
described as nearly the best in our language, so 
did he by a curious felicity of genius put forth, in 
his speech on the trial of Hastings, the finest spe- 
cimen of English senatorial eloquence of which 
modern times can boast. Of this divine oration, 
although none but those who heard it can alequate- 
ly judge, enough remains to justify our praises in 
the fragments handed down to us by the publica- 
tions of that period, ahd in the recorded scatiments 
of the leaders of all parties, who hung in raptor 
and amazement on his words. Mr. Sheridan then 
reached the piunacle of bis fame. No length of 
days could add to the celebrity at that moment 
poured around hin, as an orator and statesman of 
comprehensive and transcendant powers; no hu- 
man fortune could have surpassed the expectations 
then formed of his future eminence. MN y they 
have not since been realized, is a question which 
posterity will net fail to ask. 

“ We pass by the details of his parliamentary 
progress, from the discussions on the Regency in 
1789, to those on the same subject in 1411. Many 
important questions, many a dangerous crisis, 
which arose in the long interval between these pe- 
riods, gave Mr. Sheridan the means te establish tor 
himself an occasional interest with the people of 
Fngland, distinct from aay that could have been 
derived from mere proofs of talent, or influence v! 
party. On the mutiny at the Noreste enjoyed the 
credit of essentially contributing to save the state. 
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Whenever the liberty of the press was attacked, 
that bulwark of the constitution found in him its 
most zealous and consistent defender: and when 
the eaPly burst of Spanish patriotism had raised a 
strong sympathy throughout this country, it wa 
Mr. Sheridan who first gave form and expression 
to the feeling which swelled every English heart ; 
and who traced in parliament the natural relation 
between the support of Spain, and the deliverance: 
of Europe. Without instituting a too severe or 
invidious scrutiny into the justice of those high en 
comiums which have been passed on Mr. Sheri 
dan’s patriotic spirit, we shall merely observe, tha 
one object of our admiration is, the exquisite jud. 
ment, the dexterity of tact, with which he at a 
times seized the full tide of public sentiment, an 
turned it inte the proper channel. But it must) 
acknowledged, that the longer he remained in t 
Hlouse of Commons, and before the public, th 
more his personal consequence declined. 
CONCLUDED IS OUR NEXT. 
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OF MANURES IN GENERAL 


Arres a consideration of the soil, with respect to 
cu'tivation and other uses, we are to lead t furmer ¢ 
the understanding of manures, by which the impro nents 
ot cultivation are m a great measure brought about. 1T 
breaking the land by the plough, and the altering ana 
enriching it by these dressings, are the two articies on 
which all amendment of a soil depends. We shall firs 
make a general division of the whole inte the natural and 


artijicial manures; the use now made in England, of sun 
of the natural kinds, would have appeared as strange to 
an earlier practitioner in husbandry, as the 
many of the others 
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not so frequently ; but the deeper marle lies, the purer it 
usually is. We shall first divide the marles into two 
kinds, the pure and the mixt. The pure marles all agree 
in their texture, their difference being only in the de- 
gree of hardness, and in the colour. 

Pure marle is not unlike fuller’s earth ; it is soft and 
oily to the touch ; it is not tough like clay, nor dirty like 
ochre, nor sandy like loam, but of a tender fine nature. 

When a farmer finds a piece of earth of this kind, 
whether it be thrown up in digging a well, or by what- 
ever other accident, let its colour be what it will, he may 
depend upon it, it is a marie. In order to be more con- 
firmed, let him throw a piece of it into a bason of water, 
he will find it swell like fuller’s earth, and crumble in 
the same manner of itself to pieces; this is a confirma- 
tion. The harder kinds break slower, the soft ones quick- 
er, some almost immediately. But in whatever manner 
it happens, this, joined to others, is 1 sure proof that the 
earth is amarle. Let him who has fallen by chance upon 
a piece of it, dig in search of the treasure. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 
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BOSTON THEATRE. 
ersseenees veehO the weil-trod stage anon, 
Jf Jonson’s learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Suaxsrranre, fancy’s child, 
Warbiecs lis native wood-nstes wild. 

: L’ALvecre. 

Mr. Coorer’s annual visitation of our boards comprises 
the only period during which we can confidently expect 
either rational or elegant amusement at the Boston The- 
atre. The remaining parts of the season, which arenot in- 
cluded in this period, may be denominated the managers’ 
Saturnalia, during which, hariequins and wood-dzmons 
are “lords of the ascendant ;”” and Messrs. Dickson and 
Poweil, with stuffed parrots and gilded cars in their rear, 
succeed in buffetting from the scenes all vestiges of Tha- 
lia and Melpomene, the painted representatives of whom 
were unfortunately placed in front of the stage, at the 
very period when their appearance was a satire upon the 
conductof it. Whiletherefore we congratulate the votaries 
of the tragic muse upon the re-appearance of Mr. Coorrn, 
we deem it no less our duty to condole with the mana- 
gers upon the temporary suspension of that reign of dul- 
ness and indecency, which they have been so long la- 
bouring to establish. These gentlemen must witness 
with the most poignant mortification, the annual revival 
of that taste and those moral sensibilities, to the total des- 
truction of which they have devoted twenty years of their 
managerial existence. But that “damned magician,” 
Coorrn, no sooner lights with his magic form upon the 
stage, than all the air built castles of short-sighted unbecil- 
ity disappear before the wi.chery of his wand, 

.lud, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not @ wreck behind. 
The managers however have still one remedy remaining, 
by which they can partially counteract this disease for 
the legitimate drama. Since, after one unsuccessful strug- 
gie, they have found it impossible to destroy the attach- 
ment, which a refractory public still persist in testifying 
for the American Roscius, and that line of characters, 
which he alone saves from oblivion; they very prudently 
hurry the favourite with indecent despatch, through his 
most attracting performances, and, by limiting the period 
of his triumph to the short space of three weeks or 
thereabouts, we have scarcely time to make unfavourabie 
comparisons ; the actor vanishes, and all appears but a 
tiuttering illusion, that leaves scarcely a vestige beliind ; 
and the public mind has scarcely time to rouse from that 
lethargy, which managers find so favourable to the suc- 
eessful exhibition of modern puppet-shew. Another 
stroke of policy appears in surrounding Mr. Coorrr with 
a company totally incompetent to assist with common 
decency, in the representation of any single play of celeb- 
rity. We shail therefore endeavour, in whatever occa- 
signal remarks may be male upon Mr. Coorrn’s perform- 
ences, to make due allowances for the forlorn state, in 
which he finds himseif upon our stage—destitute of sup- 
vort, and compelled to make the same exertions here, to 
prevent being made ridiculous by his coadjutors, that he is 
enabled, upon other more hiberaliy conducted boards, to 
reserve for the illustration of tie text and the characters 
of Lis author. 
Mownnart, Nov. 18—Ham er. 

Mr. Cooper: was grected on his first appearance this 
season in the part of Maualet, with that cordial applause, 
vhich he may now consider r ther as a tribute than 
as a compliment. We know of no character, in which 
he appears to more advantage than that of Hamlet. It 


affords, indeed, no field fir that stage bustle and tur-: 


id rant with which so many are enamoured ; yet for the 
s.iccessful performance of this arduous part more rare and 
valuable qualifications are necessary. Mr. Cooper pour- 
tryed the philoseploeal morulity—the filial piety—and 
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the indignant spirit of the Prince of Denmark with the 
delicate yet vivid touches of a master :-—His soliloquies in 
particular were distinguished by a chastened and pathetic 
Aloquence which, though it does not ‘split the exs of the 
groundiings,’ makes a powerful and irresistible appeal to 
the best feelings of the heart. The scenes with the Ghost 
were marked by the display of a natural and unaffected 
terror, bevond comparison superior to the artificial starts— 
the etiquette of uncovering the head—the gracefui exten- 
sion of the arms, and the studied elegance of posture which 
we have not only observed in the attempts of others, but in 
the past performances of Mr. Cooper nimseif sy who, howev- 
er, in this evening’s performance, displayed the sensations 
which the Poet has so strikingly described as consequent 
upon such ap encounter :— 


**** thrice he walk’d 

By their oppress’d and fear surprised eyes, 
*** whilst they, distill’ d 

-Imost to jelly with the act of fear, 

Stand dumb. 


The admirable directions to the Players, in which the 
Poet displays his knowledge of the defects, as weilas his 
taste for the beauties of the profession, were pronounced 
by Mr. Cooper with « consonancy of taste and judgment; 
and we think Messrs. Dickson & Powell would have shown 
a becoming spirit for improvement, had they introduced 
their whole company to Hamlet’s Lecture, for the pur- 
poses of edification. We recommend to Mr. Cooper are- 
petition of this Lecture, gratis, to the occupauts of the 
Green Room. 

Mr. Cooper took some liberties with the text, and wa; 
particularly unceremon:ous with the metre of his author 
the latter fault is the more unpardonable, as it is so casily 
avoided, and as the sweetness of Mr. Cooper’s tones 
acquire additional attractions, when mace the vehicle ot 
correct and harmonious poetry. Upon the whole, al- 
though Mr, Cooper never displayed more judgment in 
dclineating the complex moral character of the Danish 
Prince, yet we think we have seen him perform the same 
part with more spirit and animation. 

Mr. Hughes’ Claudius savoured too much of Dirk Hatter- 
aick. We hope a little further practice will make this 
gentleman more easy in the robes of royalty —Were the 
Managers making experiments upon the patience of the 
public in some of their late casts of female characters ? 
Why was the part of the Queen allotted to Mrs. Mills? 
Surely a character which Mrs. Siddons thought worthy of 
her matchiess powers cannot be thought derogatory to the 
talents of Mrs. Powell, in whom it would be highly pe- 
coming to use every exertion to compensate the public for 
that paucity of female talent which, if report may be cred- 
ited, she has been so instrumental in producing. 


Wepnespay, Noy. 20—Macurra. 

We must confess that we entertain but little respect 
for the ricketty judgment of those, who estimate excel- 
lence by its novelty alone. Thepossessur of such ¢ eri- 
terion of judgment, would come at length from s&ciety 
to slumber even under the Jupiter of Piddias, or gape 
with listless inattention at the statue of Luecoon, and 
wonder at the admiration of the spectator. Critics of 
such a description will, no doubt, be certain that Mr. 
Cooper has degenerated, and that he no longer displays 
those powers, which once gained him the admiration of 
the public. Mr. Cooper may easily reconcile himself to 
these quandam admirers, whenever he chooses to resume 
that turbulent rant and artificial jesticulation, which, in 
our opinion, he has, happily for Lis reputation, laid aside. 
His performance of Macbeth on this evening, was unusu- 
ally spirited and pleasing. We think we may assert, 
notwithstanding the difficulty of estimating the compara- 
tive merits of past performances, with those which are 
more fresh in the memory, that Mr. Cooper, with Some 
exceptions, surpassed on this evening, all his former at- 
tempts in this character. We have not room to distin- 
guish particular scenes, but we would point out, _n parti- 
cular, that immediately preceding the murder of Duncan, 
in which the conflict between humanity and ambition, and 
the perturbations of guilt, horror and remorse, were dis- 
played with admirable force and precision ; and the mi- 
nutest operations of the soul seemed apparent in the 
wildly modulated, and scarcely audible intonations, which 
were breathed from the agonised bosoin of the mimic 
Thane. There was one scene, however, which was most 
lamely conducied ; we mean the appearance of Macbeth 
upon the stage, after the discovery of the murder, and his 
view of the body of Duncan. Macbeth is evidently one of 
those compound characters, which an illustrious wit has 
described as without firmness enough to avoid a dishon- 
ourable action, yet who has feeling enough to be ashamed 
of it. With such a mind, Macbeth must have viewed the 
scene of his guilt with unaffected horror ; ue therefore en- 
ters apon the stage, not with the hypecritical concern of 
his lady, ut with a bosom torn with remorse, and those 
demonstrations of astonishment superadded, which were 
$o necessary to be Sssumed to screen bim from suspicion. 
But Mr. Cooper represented all this in the tamest style 
of school-boy decla-aation, aad with an yction and tone 
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as distinct from the natural and unaffected horror dis. 
played in the preceding scene, as this actor is different 
from himself in parts where he consults nature, and his 
own bosom, and thosein which he reposes in impotent se- 
curity in the now undisputed chair of Rescius. 

We were apprehensive that Mr. McMurtrie t-ould have 
murdered Banguo before the authorized cut-throats had 
reached him. We were disappointed ; for he performed 
this part better than any other character in which we 
have seen hiin.—Shakspeare, in the hands of our Mana- 
gers, seems doomed to disgrace and mutilation. Why 
was the scene in act second, between Rosse and Macduff, 
so necessary to elucidate succeeding events, omitted in 
the representation of this evening ’-—Why was the Ghost 
in Hamlet paraded over the very front of the stage, to the 
amusement of every waggish boy in the Pit, when the ap- 
pearance of the phantom at the bottom and obscurest 
parts of the staye, would have had an appearance so much 
more impressive.—The Witches too, in Macbeth, who 
were designed by their great“ author, and who are ac- 
tually in the perusal of the Play, such awfully tragic per- 
sonages, must be rendered ludicrously farcical and de- 
structive of the dignity of the Tragedy, in being person- 
ated both by comic and comical performers. If it is not in 
the power of the Managers to avoid rendering the ‘weird 
sisters’ disgustingly contemptible, by allowing them te 
be represented by tragic actors ; the truncation of some 
of the scenes in which these degraded sprites make such 
a laughabie figy:re, and a diminution of their number, would 
afford some reiie# to the reader of Shakspeare’s text, as 
well as to the judcious spectator—and, what is of more 
weight with the Managers, they will, by this means, make 
a great saving in the expensive article of brooms. 


Tuunspay, Noy. 22-——Hoxry Moon, 

This popular comedy has «teservedly obtained for Tobin, 
a superior rank among modern Dramatists. The force of 
its wit and satire—the interest of its plot—the beauty of 
its poetry, and the vigorous simplicity of its diction ; ex- 
tort from every reader and spectator of this interesting 
production, the warmest admiration ; and this too, in spite 
of its borrowed characters, its farcical humour, and the 
glaring improbability of many of its incidents. 

Although the character of the Duke Aranza, is not 
adapted to the full display of Mr Cooper’s powers, yet he 
bestowed upon it his usual brilliancy and interest. His 
touching rhetoric, gave (te,particularize one instance,) 
additional beauties to those elegant instructions, which 
are delivered by the duke to Julianna, upon the conduct 
of her wardrobe. There was an imperfection however, 
in the management of Mr. Cooper’s voice, which was very 
apparent in this play—although the fault alluded to, per- 
vades, in a less degree, all this gentleman’s performances. 
Conscious of the compass and melodious ‘powers of 
his voice, he seems determined to display it upon all 
occasions, in that measured march of tragic declama, 
tion, which, when employed in light colloquial scenes, 
becomes highly injudicious. The dippant and unlaboured. 
elegance of comic dialogue, is thus neglected by one, who 
is so amply endowed with the powers of giving to every 
intonation of the human voice, its becoming charm. But 
there is yet another defect, which it is our duty to no- 
tice, as more liable to seduce injudicious admiration into 
imitation ; a defect which, though it may be thought by 
some to savour too much of the Irishman, to be dangerous 
as an example; yet we are induced to think that the error 
which escapes the taste of Mr. Coopey, is not likely to be 
detected as vicious by ordinary capacities :—We allude 
to a certain Frenchified habit, in this performer to hold 
in durance vile, upon the very tip end of the tongue, every 
word which is so unfortunate as to contain the letter R.— 
This perpetual rub-a-dub of the tongue is sufficiently dis- 
gusting to the ear of taste, to destroy the effect of the most 
bewitching rhetoric. We have thus taken the liberty to 
hint our disapprobation of the more glaring faults of a per- 
former, whom we wish to see as faultless as he is allowed. 
to be fascinating. 

Mrs. Powell was in Julianna, that whiclrit is in her 
power always to be—an highly pleasing and judicious 
performer, in elegant comedy. In this, which is, we think, 
one of her best characters, she was unquestionably excel- 
lent ; and,we have only to wish that Venus would add her 
girdle of perpetual youth and beauty, to those gifts with 
which Minerva has so amply endowed her. We sincere- 
ly hope she will continue no longer to moan at the feet of 
the tragic Muse, while Thalia beckons with extended arms 
to recall her ungrateful votary. 

The performance of the Honey Moon, on this evening, 
must have called up ungrateful recoilections in the ale 
of those who once visited our theatre as a place of elegant 
amusement. Whenthis comédy was first brought forward, 
some eight or ten years ago, while Bernard infused his. 
more liberal soul into the management of the theatre, how 
different was the condition of our stage ! 

Cooper had then to countenance him, T waits in Jacques 

Mr Dickson in Lampedo—the fascinating Dailey 
in Zamora, and, though last not least, our favourite Ber- 
ward in Rolando :—And we think it no wise improba- 
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salary, which Mrs. Darley claimed, and was suffered to 


leave our stage for elaiming—is now the only cause of Mr. 


Berndrd’s languishing mm inactivity in the very precincts 


of our stage, without being employed to adorn it. 
Yr. 


MISCELLANY. 


POR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


THE THINKER......Wo. IIT. 


Thar astate of celibacy is attended with innumerable 
inconveniences, will not, in general, be contested. As 
there are, however, many who oppose its truth, both by 
theory and practice, I subjoin, by way of substantiation, 
the history of an old bachelor, whose peculiarities are 
marked in a greater or less degree upon every member of 
this unsocial fraternity. 

Counxxtivs Sanswatre was the son of an eminent trader, 
who early initiated him into the mysteries of interest and 
advance tables, which were the phylacteries of his life, 
and which he considered as the only guides to eminence 
and felicity. The reception of a shilling was to the son, 
as rave as a national jubilee, and affected his little system 
in as powerful a manner as the latter event does the body 
politic. We thus contracted very limited notions of the 
use of money, and knew nothing of its only proper use— 
that of diffusing happiness around us. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he came into life, and as his means of acquir- 
ing wealth augmented, he indulged in personal gratifica- 
tions, which in some measure infringed the laws of strict 
morality ; but the expense was trifling, therefore his ac- 
commodating conscience acquitted him at the time of tur- 
pitude or impropriety. Wedded to money, it absorbed his 
love, and superseded every encroaching rival. He saw 
only extravagance in the opposite sex,—and therefore 
avoided long intimacies with any of them. Accustomed 
to magnify their foibles, no one presented charms sufli- 
ciently cugaging to displace the idol of his heart. Tena- 
cious of his own opinions, he would not be convinced of 
errou?) but persevered with the utmost nicety in the only 
way which to his had any claim to the title of right ;— 
which descended to the minutest articles of his dress, 
manners, motions, and expressions. But he had money— 
this was sufficient to cover a multitude of follies—it did 
more—it drew after him a herd of preteaded admirers, 
wio flattered his vanity, and shut the only door to reform- 
ation, by humouriug his absurd notions, and raising his 
self-conceit. For this, they expected to gain his favour— 
to riot in affluence upon his well-hoarded gold, when 
death should demand a surrender of his title to it——Thus 
passed his life to forty-five. ‘The fruits of early indiscre- 
tions then began to prey upon his health. He became 
seriously indisposed. But too well known to be admitted 
under the roof of his relations in this state, his goid be. 
came his negociator, to make friends of strangers, and 
thus to purchase what affections should bestow. His will, 
bequeathing to public institutions the bulk of his property, 
being made, the hungry expectants no longer crowd 
about him. No wife, no daughters to cool his feverish 
temples, to soften his matted pillow, to assuage by their 
kind and tender sympathy, the agony of his frame, and 
breathe the celestial language of faith and hope to his 
dark mind ;—to persons actuated by the common feelings 
of humanity, was he indebted for all he received ; and to 
them it was left to perform with tearless eyes, the last 
offices of friendship, without one soul united to him by 
the ties of blood, to close jis dying eyes. 

Although few perhaps, among this dreary class of be- 
ings, finish their career in such a wretched manner, yet 
how many are there, whose lives promise a more happy 
termination! Dead as they are to the world,in many of 
the important objects of life, without a heart to feel the 
exquisite emotions of love, without a friend who attends 
with the most elevated regard on their will, without a 
child to prop the tottering steps of age, and defend us 
from the rude attacks of the world, who would wish to 
live? What real comforts cam he enjoy, thus descitute— 
thus alone? 

Let me conjure you, beings formed for social intercourse, 
to neglect no longer matrimany, that “ best gift to man ;”” 
but by embracing it, not only to render yourselves, but 
others happier. 
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TEMPLI CARMINA. 


« When the full organ joins the tuneful choir, 
Th’ immortal pow’rs inciine their ear ; 

Borne on the swelling notes our souls aspire, 

While solemn airs improve the sacred fire, 
And angels lean from heav’n to hear.” 


Tue onert of harmony since the earliest ages 
ef the world. has uniformly been the theme and 
the passicn o every heart, whose sympathies are: 
attuned to the tenderest as well as to the sublim- 
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est emotions. The faculties of the soul cannot ex- 
pand to sensations of higher transport, than when 
clicited by the “ concord of sweet sounds ;” the 
baser matter of sense loses all influence, the min- 
gled state of happiness becomes refined, and the 
Joys of heaven, as the poet expresses it, are al- 
realy antedated. There is a species of anusic how- 
ever, the character of which is peculiarly qualified 
to excite, not only the serene felicity of the soul, 
but extends even beyond this; it empowers the 
mind, as it were, to maintain an unearthly corres- 
pondence with the Author of our being. ‘They who 
to their 

“ Maker’s praise confine the sound,’ 
may be said to become sensible of the more imme 
diate communications of the divine nature, to w/ 
immacculate attributes the golden lyres of liea\: 
in * mystic cadence hymn,” and under whose | 
the spheres in secret concert join. 


These remarks may naturally lead to the antici 
pation of the subject; and it is with the wroost 
pleasure we announce the fact, that, fron the : 


of published matter, under the various denomina 
tions of Selections, Harmonies, and the like, the 
public, and sacred amateurs in particular, are en- 
abled to add to their stock a very masterly collec- 
tion, approbated by the highest authorities, entitled 
* Templi Carmina,”’ or “ Songs of the Temple ;” 
the fourth edition of a series of sacred music, im- 
proved and enlarged.—Too much cannot be said 
in favour of this publication, when it is known, that 
the august names of a Handel, Madan, Arne, Ar- 
nold, Sacchini and a Costellow, enrich with their 
genius, the harmony of the work. 

It will not be amiss to add, that the attention 
of the compilers has been scrupulously devoted 
to render this work as well an offering, acceptable 
to the votary of taste, as te the man of science. 

Ry 
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We were presented with the following original letter, 
(from the celebrated founder of Pennsylvania, to Rich- 
ard Turner) by an antiquarian Farex», from whom we 
expect to receive other valuable original documents, 
concerning the first settlers of this country. This letter 
displays in a striking and pleasing manner, the unas- 
suming modesty of the pious and enterprising Peyy. 

Dran Farenn, 

Mr true love in the Lord salutes thee, and dear friends 
that love the Lord’s precious truths, in those parts. Thine f 
have, and for my business here, know, that after many writ- 
ings, watchings, solicitings and disputes in council, this 
day my country was confirmed to me, under the great 
seal of England, with large powers and privileges, by the 
name of Pennsylvania, a name the kiwg would give it, in 
honour to my father. I chose New-Wales, being as this 
a pretty healthy country; but Penn being Welch for a 
head, as Penmanmore in Wales, Penrith in Cumberland, 
and Penn in Buckinghamshire, the highest land in Eng- 
land, called this Pennsylvania, which is the high or head 
woodland ; for I proposed when the secretary, a Welch- 
mab, refused to have it called New-Wales, Sylvania, and 
they added Penn to it; and though I much opposed it, 
and went to the king to have it struck out and altered, 
he said it was passed, and he would take it upon him— 
nor could twenty guineas move the under secretary to 
vary the name; for I feared, lest it should be looked 
upon as a vanity in me, and not as a respect of the king, 
as it truly was, to my father. who he often mentioned 
with praise. Thou mayest communicate my grant to 
friends, and exact my proposals; it is a clear and just 
thing; and my God that has given it me, through many 
difficulties, will, I believe, bless and make it the seed of 
a nation. I shall have a tender care to the government, 
that it be well laid at first. No more now, but dear love 
in the truth. W. Pern. 

1st Mo. 5th, 1681. 


——oooooooooooOoooooeeeeeee > 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, NOV. 23, 1816. 
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SUMMARY. OF NEWS. 


YOREIGN. 

Tae ship Importer has arrived at New-York from Liv- 
erpool, in the short passage of 23 days. 

A London paper of October 12, says, “ there appears a 
very strong probability, that our ports will be thrown 
open on the 15th of next month fr (!.¢ free import of for- 
eign wheat. 


























Alarming tumults are said to have avisen in Monmouth- 
shire ; Lord Sidmouth was cailed from church in 
quence of an express informing him, that the colliers anc’ 
miners, at the iron works of Merthyr Tydvil, had risen on 
their employers; stage coaches were detained to carry 
despatches for the troops to march. The rioters are said 
te amount to more than 15,000. 
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The weather has been unfavourable for gathering th: 
harvest in Mogland and France, and in consequence Lie 
general quality of grain is bad, and the quantity sual! 

Distillation of grain is prohibited in Ireland 

From Naples we learn, that “the negec.ations 
Mr. Pinckney continued, but they have changed 
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\ petty conspiracy has been detected in Paris, and 
f the lower classes imprisoned, 

\ dreadful fire broke out in Constantinople onthe 15th 

sugust, which destroyed 1200 houses, and J00U shops 

i magazines 

A Turkish fleet arrived at Smyrna the beginning of 
‘eptember ; the Governor of the place, and 23 members 
tf the government were decoyed on board, and then put 
in irons or executed; and a new Governor sent ashore 
who was received, and no distuibances followed. 


—_¥__—_ 





Bonaparte was well on the 27th August.—A Theatre 
has been established at St. Helena by amateur performe rs 
Author of Jrmnius.—aA letter is published in the Paris Mon 
ituer, under the signature of G. Bonnecarre, formerly 
minster Plenipotentiary, Director Geueral of the Political 
Department, &c. wherein he asserts, that the authority 
Junius is Mr. Hugh Boyd; that he bad this information 
himse#f from Mr. Boyd at Bengal, who shewed him the 

letters of Junius in manuscript. 


-— oo 


DOMESTIC. 

An improbable story has been received at Charleston, 
that spain hus declared War against the United Siates. 

The Court Martial which commenced sitting at New- 
York, September 2d, for the trial of Maj} Gen. Gaines, on 
the first inst. pronounced judgment, honourably acquit 
ting him of all the charges and specifications against |iim 
and the judgment has been approved by the presidert 
His sword has been returned to him, and he has been 
ordered to resume his command. 


The Corporation of Harvard University have appointed 
Jicon Biortew, M.D professor upon the foundation es- 
tablished by the late Count Ruméord. 

Mr. Octtvre is now at New-York, where, as well as at 
Boston, Baltimore, Washington and Richmond, he pro. 
poses to deliver three orations, lately composed, on ora- 
tory. 

Jonathan Russell, Esq. late Minister to the Court of 
Sweden, has arrived at New-York. 








On Saturday evening last, Mr. Dwyer was at Richmond 
delivering his celebrated “ Lectures on Heads.” 





Turatne.—On Monday Evening, Shakspeare’s tragedy 
of Othello, and the farce of Matrimony. Tuesday evening, 
Rule a Wife and have a Wife. 
= 

MARRIAGES. 

In this town, Mir. John Leland of Dedham, to Miss Harri: & 
Etheridge—Mr. John Jenkins, to Miss Harriet Creech— 
Mr. Charles Miller, to Miss Mary Aun Leeds—Mr. Jolin 
Muzzy, to Miss Lydia Moore. 

At Newton, Mr. George B. Hooker, to Miss Harriet 
Moore.—At Milton, Mr. Wm. E. Vincent of this town, to 
Miss Sarah P. Holbrook, daughter of Dr. Amos Holbrook 

At Rindge, (N. H.) Mr. Peter J. Gayetty, of this town, 
to Miss Sarah Crombie—At Baltimore, Mr. Hiram V’. 
Parsons, of this town, to Miss Ann Thompson.—At Ale«- 
andria, Lieut. Felix Ansart, of the U. S. artillery, formerly 
of this town, to Miss Martha Livinia Brown. 


DEATHS. 

fn this town, Mr. James Masters, aged 54—Mr Henry+ 
Wiikins, aged 74—Mrs. Susannah Eaton, aged 56—Mr 
Stephen Rhoades, aged 45-—Mr. John Clark, aged 20. 

At Charlestown, George Harris, only son of Capt. Josiah 
Harris, aged 5—William West, son of Capt. Abemelech 
Riggs, aged 11.—At Cambridgeport, Mr. Leonard Win- 
chester, aged 19.—At Roxbury, Mrs. Rebecca Miller, 
aged 45.—At Bath, (Me.) Andrew €:cenwood, Esq. 
late a counsellor at law in this town, aged 48. 

At Athens, (N. Y.) Andzew Dexter, Esq. only brother 
of the late Hon. Samuel Dexter, of this town. 

At Surrinam, Mr. Thomas Etheridge. entist. formerly 
Fitis town, aged 23, 
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POETRY. 


(ORIGINAL.) 
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THE POETICAL MORALIST....Wo. VT. 





CONSEQUENCES OF INTEMPERANCE. 
See you yon wretch in garb of filth, 

Meand’ring through the publick strand ’ 
Sce you his dull, his half-clos’d eye, 

His bloated cheek, his trembling hand ? 


How lax his joints, bis speech how forc’d 
In mutt’ring accents on the ear! ™ 
No more his eye is rais’d to heav’n, 


His thoughts no longer centre there. 


And yet a few short moons have past, 
Since rev’ling high in fortune’s ray, 
He mov’d, the wonder of the crowd, 
Th’ adorning sun of fashion’s day 
In genius bright, in learning high, 
In form and gracefulness, sublime ; 
Youth sought his counsel, age admir’d, 
And beauty own’d his matchless eye. 


One saw, and lov’d, and gain’d his heart, 
The fi rest, loveliest and the best 
That e‘er adorn’d creation’s face, 
Or man below with beauty blest. 
But now adversity, dread pow’r! 
Display’d his sharpest, keenest sting ; 
The sun-beam nurseling taught to feel 
How brief the joys these honours bring. 
Beneath the wound he sunk opprest, 
Nor could the direful blow withstand ; 
For faith ne’er touch’d his heedless breast, 
Nor thy sweet tones, religion bland ! 
One sad recourse alone remain’d, 
fo which fly many sons of grief; 
’T' was thou, Intemperance abhor’d! 
Allar’d and promis’d him relief. 


With eager haste he grasps the bowl, 
And bids his sorrows “to the winds !” 
And while the portion frequent flows, 
A momentary peace he finds. 
But bestial such resort as this, 
Unworthy an immortal soul ! 
Insensibility—not bliss, 
Results from the inebriate bowl 
Awhile it steals away our woe, 
And with it what exalts our race ; 
Levels the mind with grov’ling apes, 
Stamps ideot on the god-like face. 
Find other refuge, sons of grief! 
Nor dare distrust the King of heav’n! 
His word, blest antidote of care, 
Was for our darkest moments giv’n. 
Seek here the path to joys «bove; 
You’ll find rich comforts in your woe ; 
The smiles of Ged’s benignant love, 
Ithumine all that dwell bclow. 
TO BE CONTINULD. 


—— + 
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THE CRUCIFIXION. 


Mrxb blush’d the morning fair, 

Soft breath’d the balmy air, 
All smil’d serene ; 

Sweet warblers on the spray, 

Welcom’d the rising day, 

And with melodious lay, 
Hail’d the soft scene. 

Fragrant the leafy vale, 

Light trembling in the gale, 
Glitt’ring with beams 

Of the refulgent sun, 
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Who from his golden throne, 
Shed his bright glories on 
Groves, tow’rs and stream$. 


But soon these beauties fade, 
Nature’s involv’d in shade, 

Deep thunders roll ; 
Black horror frowns around, 
Wide gapes the shudd’ring ground, 
Tremendous peals resound 

From pole to pole. 


Rocks are in sunder torn, 
Angels in sadness mourn, 
The dead arise ; 
Earth veil’d in robes of night, 
Trembles with wild affright, 
Oh sinners! view the sight ; 
The Saviour dies ! 
Oh! view the hellish deed, 
See him in anguish pleed, 
Pierc’d with deep wounds ! 
On groaning Calvary, 
Jesus the Saviour see— 
His sigh of agony 
Through heaven resounds ! 


Yet e’en in that dread hour, 
Though press’d with sin’s dark pow’r, 
Lo! Jesus prays : 
« Father, their sins forgive, 
Mercy let them receive, 
I die, that they may live 
* Through endless days.” 


The blest atoning tide, 
Which flows from Jesus’ sid¢, 
Our souls redeems ; 
Quenches the wrath of God, 
Stays his avenging rod, 
Bears us to that abode, 
Where glory beams. 
There on his sparkling throne, 
The great eterna] Son 
Triumphant reigns ! 
Forgiven sinners raise 
Their voices high to praise ; 
Seraphs respond their lays 
In heav’nly strains ! 


Great God! what wondrous love 
Brought Jesus from above, 
For man todie! 
By his atonement blest, 
On the Redeemer’s breast, 
Our souls in bliss shall rest, 


Evrernatty ! 
’ Mora. 


eet 
(SELECTED.) 


Had Churchill always written such exalted morality as 
distinguishes the following lines, his admirers would 
not have been compelletl to lament the misplaced pow- 
ers of an elevated genius. 

CONSCIOUS RECTITUDE. 
Stedfast and true to virtue’s sacred laws, 
Unmov’d by vulgar censure or applause, 
Let the world talk, my friend, that world we know, 
Which calls us guilty cannot make us so. 
Unaw’d by numbers, follow nature’s plan ; 
Assert the rights, or quit the name of man. 
Consider well, weigh strictly right and wrong ; 
Resolve not quick, but, once resolv’d, be strong. 
In spite of dulness, and in spite of wit, 
If to thyself thou canst thyself acquit, 
Rather stand up assured, with conscious pride, 
Alone—tban err with millions on thy side. 


-——_e ae - 


THE “ MOCKERY OF WOE.” 
Tur tutor’d sigh, tife vain parade of woe, 
No real ish to the soul imvart ; 
And oft, alas! the tear that friends bestow, 
Belies the latent feelings of the heart. 








_VIRTUE. 
An, why should virtue dread the frowns of fate ? 
Hers, what no wealth can win, no pow’r create, 
A world, by mem’ry’s ceaseless sun-shine blest, 
The home of happiness—an honest breast. 


——— +o 


LOVE. 
War did she love him? Curious fool, be still— 
Is human love the growth of human will ? 
To her he might be gentleness ; the stern 
Have deeper thoughts than your dull eyes discern, 
And when they love, you smilers guess not how 
Beats the strong heart, though less the lips avow. 


Taoven grateful the hope to the death-bed that flies, 
That lover and friend o'er our ashes will weep ; 
The soul when releas’d from her lingering ties, 
In secret may see if their sorrows are deep ! 





NO ONE UNLAMENTED. 
Tene is a tear for all who die; 
A mourner o’er the humblest grave. 
Se 
AMUSEMENT. 


HOMME PERSONNEL. 

Bartne, a French dramatic writer of some pop- 
ularity in his day, was closely connected in friend- 
ship with Colardeau, of whom Barthe had heard 
little for a considerable time, when he was inform- 
ed that he was on the point of death. Barthe in- 
stantly flew to the sick man’s chamber, and finding 
him still in a condition to listen, addressed hin 
thus : “ My dear friend, I am in despair at seeing 
you in this extremity, but I have still one favour to 
ask of you; it is that you will hear me read my 
‘Selfish Man.’” Consider,” replied the dying 
Colardeau, * that I have only afew hours to live” — 
“‘flas, yes! and this is the very reason, that 
makes me so desirous of knowing what you think 
of my play.” His unhappy friend heard him to 
the end of his comedy without saying a word, and 
then in a faint voice observed, “ that there yet was 
one very striking feature wanting to complete the 
character, which he had been designing.” Pray 
let me know it,” impatiently exclaimed the author. 
* VYes,” ty 8 ok Ke with a smile, * you 
must make him force a friend who is dying, to listen 
to a comedy in five acts.” 











Fontenelle, the celebrated author of the Plural ity 
of Worlds, and History of Oracles, was remarka- 
ble for his pasa, orang insensibility towards the 
fine arts, and an utter indifference to the common 
duties of the finer feelings of society ; as an evi- 
dence of which, the Baron Grimme gives us the 
following story: Fontenelle was extremely fond 
of asparagus, particularly when dressed with oil. 
His friend, the Abbe T’rrason liked it better with 
butter. One day the Abbe asked his friend to dine 
with him, to which Fontenelle assented upon a 
special agreement, that half the dish of asparagus 
should be prepared according to his favourite meth- 
od of cookery; to this the Abbe assented Just 
before dinner, however, the Abbe had the misfor- 
tune to fall off his chair. in a fit of the apoplexy. 

‘ontenelle rushed instantly to the door, and roared 
down the kitchen stairs, tout a UVhuile, tout a 
UVhuile! the whole with oil, the whole with oil ! 











TO READERS AND CORKESPONDENTS, 

We have received a criticism on Mr. Cooper's Hamurt 
but think its insertion unnecessary, as our correspondent 
a Yx” has occupied more space than we usually allot to the 

rama. 

i Moral Fable, ‘XYZ,’ and continuation of The History 
of the Boston Stage, in our next. ‘ 

The Mariner's Dream and The Falling Tower are re- 
ceived, and shall appear. 
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